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ABSTRACT - A hermeneutic, performative analysis implies going beyond formal, harmonic analysis to include 
rhetorical, topical, and dramaturgical issues. Musical aspects related to language, such as rhetoric and narrativity, 
tend to enliven a performance with a communicative sense. This paper draws specific performative conclusions 
from its analytical findings, regarding tempo, articulation, timbre, or dynamics. Musical signification has been 
occasionally equated with a bodily reaction to listening, singing, dancing, and playing. Hepokoski and Darcy, in 
their turn, have underlined the importance of the “presence of absences” in analysis, that is, of looking into what 
is missing in the score. Both assertions have inspired this author and performer a hermeneutic analysis of 
Beethoven’s Piano Sonata “Appassionata”. In his op. 57, Beethoven seems to be experimenting with the symbolic 
value of a represented absence. Fundamental musical parameters such as harmony, melody, or movement are 
systematically ruled out in the three main themes of the sonata. How can these voids be understood 
hermeneutically? Too often, academic analysis remains unrelated to anything else but itself, as if mirroring the 
outdated ideology of so-called “absolute music”. On the other hand, performers have been relying on their only 
intuition to reach conclusions that go beyond harmonic and formal scrutiny, ignoring decades of serious study on 
music’s semantics and symbols. Establishing links between performance and analysis enriches performers with 
criteria and theorists with signification and cogency. 
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1 Introduction 


The Sonata op. 57 “Appassionata”’ was composed between 1804 and 1805 and published in Vienna in 1807. Ina 
four-hand version issued in 1838, the editor August H. Cranz called the work La Passionata, probably meaning 
“The Pathetic One”!. Opus 57 belongs to Beethoven’s second period, usually called “heroic”. The years 
1804-1806, besides the Third Symphony (1803), brought also the first version of Fidelio, the String Quartets 
op. 59, the Piano Concerto in G, and the sister Sonata to the “Appassionata”, the “Waldstein” op. 54. Beethoven’s 
second phase, reaching until 1812, leaves behind his youthful years and starts an artistic ripeness that, to William 
Kinderman, shows “a heightened symbolic or mythic dimension that is embodied in an intrinsically musical 
narrative”?. As examples of this, Kinderman adduces op. 57, the Andante con moto from the Piano Concerto in G, 
the Fifth Symphony, the Overture to Egmont, and some others. 

The global dramaturgical design “from tragic to tragic” coincides with the general plot of the Sonatas 
“Pathétique” op. 13, and “The Tempest” op. 31, no. 2. With the latter, op. 57 shares also the decisive reference 
to the recitative in their first movements. The “tragic” plot can also be heard as the negative version of the 
“triumphant” dramaturgies of Egmont or the Fifth Symphony. 

There follows an analysis of each movement, including rhetorical, topical, and dramaturgical aspects, as well 
as remarks from a performer’s view. Despite the many musical examples, the author recommends holding a copy 
of the Sonata to accompany the reading. 

According to the theory of the eighteenth century, and especially to the style of their music for piano solo, this 
author understands the sonata genre as the representation of an edited, improvised discourse. J. A. P. Schulz, for 
instance, makes an analogy between sonata and a monologue: “marked by sadness, misery, pain, or of tenderness, 
pleasure and joy; using a more animated kind of music, he might want to depict a passionate conversation between 
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similar or complementary characters; or he might wish to depict emotions that are impassioned, stormy, or 
contrasting, or ones that are light, delicate, flowing, and delightful”. 


2 First movement, Allegro assai 


Main theme: In a formal analysis, at least according to Schenker and his pupils, including William Caplin, we 
would call this first theme a “sentence” (Satz): statement + continuation + cadence. Of course, this kind of 
“organic” analysis makes one feel as if everything were the way it must be, spoiling the amazing surprise of this 
shift one semitone up, to G-flat major. Cadences with this altered second degree, called Neapolitan cadences, were 
usual in operatic pathetic moments. But it might be more productive to view this shift dramaturgically, as a plot 
twist. As if the virtual speaker, extempore, would have this sudden idea to say the same thing in quite a different 
tone and mode. In Classic and Romantic repertoire, it is usually a good idea to imagine a represented musical 
subject telling their discourse as if they were inventing it in real time, and not as if the music were composed and 
printed on stone, to be reproduced in a perfect way. In this case, we will dedicate some attention to this particular 
kind of “corrected repeat”, usually called metanoia in rhetoric. It seems to have a specific importance within 
Beethoven’s expressive vocabulary. 

Besides these formal and rhetorical aspects, 5 different topical combinations, or intersections, can be observed: 

e First, the main theme can be heard and played as a dysphoric version of a pastoral reference, originally 
in 12/8 and F Major. However, besides the minor mode, the theme enacts a remarkable void: pianissimo, 
the lack of harmonic accompaniment, the melodic distance covered by the theme, and the distance 
between hands contribute to this extraordinary feeling of hollowness, especially at the start of a Sonata. 
This devoid, dysphoric variant of a triple metre can be interpreted as negating the terrestrial bliss that is 
associated with the pastoral semantic field. 

e Second, the hunting “calls” (arpeggios with a dotted rhythm) paired with an “ominous unison” seem to 
point to some other dysphoric or negative sign. Horns and hunting in the 19" century tend to be associated 
with freedom, and with memories from the past*. The “ominous unison” appears in tragic opera when 
something terrible is about to happen, and especially in accompagnato recitatives>. 

e Third, these ominous “calls” are replied to by a “recitative” (bb. 3-4) featuring a lyrical upper 
neighbouring tone (C-D-C)*. Along with the topical combination, a firm and a free pulse are opposed to 
each other. In performance, both agogically and regarding the sound, one could emphasize the unity of 
the whole design or, on the contrary, the clash of contradictory terms between bb. 1-2 and 3-4 (see ex. 1). 


Ex. 1. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, beginning. 


e Fourth, another sophisticated “call” is presented in b. 10, the conspicuous “knock” motif. Here it is paired 
with another operatic reference, tempesta, bb. 12-15, and with the catastrophic katabasis, from one 
extreme to the other of the register. The last chord sequence forte/piano, upbeat to b. 16, in its descending 
minor second Db-C, prefigures many other pianti, e. g., in the transition’. 

e Finally, the opposition between soloist and tutti that can be heard as a concerto reference seems to explain 
the topical situation of the rest of the first theme, up to the transition: individual “calls” pianissimo vs. 
collective fanfare fortissimo, then again “recitative” preparing the dominant to A-flat major, the key to 
the secondary theme. 

All these five topical threads are followed and continued; there is no other material. Summarising them, one 
could hear the start of op. 57 as the representation of a spontaneous discourse in a tragic tone, with pastoral and 


3 J. A. P. Schultz quoted by Stanley, “Voices and their rhythms”, 109. More about the historical context of 18"-century sonata in Stanley, 
“Genre Aesthetics and Functions”, and in Beghin and Goldberg, Haydn and the Performance of Rhetoric. 


4 Rosen, The Romantic Generation, 117. 
5 Fora description and some paradigmatic examples of operatic “ominous unison”, see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 344f. 
6 More about the “recitative” reference in Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 335f. 


7 For the pianto as a madrigalism, see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 33. More about the operatic topos of tempesta in McClelland, 
Tempesta. For the rhetorical figure of katabasis, see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 50, 57. 
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hunting overtones, set in the generic frames of opera seria and the concerto. Thus, a seemingly personal, dysphoric 
utterance is clothed in two public, collective genres. Seen from a rhetorical point of view, the initial “question” 
(bb. 1-4, see ex. 1) is enlarged to the whole first movement. 

The so-called Viennese Classics tend to use every detail, including accompaniments, as thematic material, 
especially Beethoven. Take for instance the “secco recitative” reference from bb. 3-4. It resurfaces later in b. 41, 
as the secondary theme is interrupted (see ex. 2). 
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Ex. 2. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 40-46. 


Another analytical question that can be productive — and tightly connected to topical analysis — is to think in 
terms of semantic fields. Every topical finding can be ascribed to a wider category, which helps to locate the 
musical setting. In this case, the “ominous unison”, the references to recitatives both secco and accompagnato, as 
well as the exalted, tragic tone all point to tragic opera as a frame reference. Many performers grasp such 
connections, whether out of intuition, or thanks to a musicological, historical background study of these references. 
Andras Schiff, e. g., qualifies the shift up to G-flat in b. 5 as “dangerous, dark, ominous”*®. Thus performers, 
whether they are aware of it or not, can spread musical knowledge, both performing and describing their 
interpretations. 

To round off our topical analysis, the term isotopy could be introduced. An isotopy can be defined as a series 
of topical appearances that share some semantic content, despite presenting different morphologies. Isotopies give 
coherence to an artistic discourse, but they also tend to be emblematic of a composer’s style, or of a specific piece. 
In this case, the void, or the absence is arguably one of the main isotopies of the whole work. 

Back to the main theme, I would like to introduce one more rhetorical observation, and then a dramaturgical 
one. Rhetorically, the “recitative” on the dominant is felt as interrogative, and thus the initial arpeggio downwards 
as affirmative? (see ex. 1). 

Dramaturgically, replying to a military or a hunting “call” with a lyrical gesture amounts to a minimal 
dramaturgical archetype, or dramateme. This one is emblematic of the Viennese Classics style. It has an 
interesting literary filiation in the medieval genre of the Pastourelle, where a knight meets a shepherd girl. 
According to Erich Auerbach, this immediate opposition between the martial and the pastoral “goes back to the 
early Provençal poets”, and “was remarkably long-lived”!. It is a favourite combination in Haydn’s, Mozart’s, 
and Beethoven’s music. Think of the Jupiter symphony, or of one of the preceding models for the work we are 
analysing, the piano Sonata op. 2 no. 1 (1795), in the same key of F minor". 

In a preliminary sketch, the initial “call” appears in 4/4 metre’? (see ex. 3). 


Orr eye 


Ex. 3. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, preliminary sketch of the main theme. 


The change to 12/8 metre is a subtle one. On the one hand, the triple subdivision reinforces the closeness to the 
pastoral that is usually associated to F major. Thus, the pastoral semantic field, i. e., the earthly bliss that it 
represents, would be negated twice, metrically and modally. On the other hand, the dotted rhythm in an Allegro 
tempo in 12/8 acquires a tragic earnestness that martial rhythms would not convey. Traditionally, a sharp dotted 
rhythm was associated to the French Overture and, genealogically, to Louis XIV’s Entrée'?. With the sharper 
dotted rhythms, these initial “calls” distance themselves from the actual military or hunting scenery, as well as 


8 Schiff, Beethovens Klaviersonaten und ihre Deutung, 58. 
9 About the rhetorical-musical Interrogatio, see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 59f. 
10 Auerbach, Mimesis. The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, 350, 360. 


11 More about the start of the “Jupiter” Symphony in Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 35. More about the Sonata in F minor op. 2, 
no. l in Grimalt, “‘Rhetorical’ Versus ‘Organicist’ Performances”. 


12 «Der Rhythmus der Skizze ist schwerer Marschtritt, der endgiiltige Rhythmus eine Gestalt von schwebender Kraft”. (“The sketch’s rhythm 
is a military, heavy pace, the definitive rhythm a form of hovering force”). Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 192. 


13 More about the genealogy of the french overture rhythms in Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 150f. 
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from a rustic pastoral variant, to place themselves on a lofty terrain, with high aesthetic ambitions, such as tragedy, 
or opera seria. For the performer, the main challenge here is for the sixteenth notes to be well measured, i. e., very 
short, but with no hurry, so that the figure does not lose its feeling of grand dignity. 

Another aspect that can be noted on this amazing first page is the spatial aspect of the first theme. Melodically, 
the ambitus of two octaves is quite remarkable. Moreover, the same two octaves separate both unisons on right 
and left hands, thus emphasizing the feeling of “emptiness” that the “ominous unison” topos is linked with. 
The distance between hands grows even further in bb. 12-13, just before a first token of a series of catastrophic 
katabasis. At the end of the exposition (b. 65) a unison on A-flat has both hands separated by five octaves, with 
nothing in between. 

This spatial aspect might be a first clue to announce what could become, in our hermeneutic analysis, the central 
issue of the whole work: silence as a sign of a represented “absence”. Already after the first note in b. 1, 
the movement seems to stop. The “call” has no accompaniment that would mark a movement or a harmony. 
The following recitative in b. 3 does present a bit of harmony, but a minimum of rhythmic and melodic expression, 
a neighbour note. And then, silence. A second try in G-flat: silence, and arresting of the movement once more. 
The recitative and the trill have also this paralysing effect. The “denial” of movement, of melody, of harmony, of a 
balanced texture between soprano and bass — it all seems to be part of a rhetorical strategy to reinforce 
the represented stillness, sometimes the strepitous quietness, that will end up overwhelming the whole work. 


Nuanced Parallelism, or Metanoia 


Another question that arises with the main theme of the Appassionata is: what does it mean, when Beethoven, just 
after starting a statement, restates it on a different key? Here, the F-minor theme was not yet complete, and it 
reappears already in G-flat major. The same thing happens with the finale’s main theme. Harmonically, it is a 
reference to the Neapolitan cadence, which carries pathetic nuances with it. But there seems to be more to this. 
At the beginning of the development section, b. 66, the chromatic alteration is turned downwards, and F becomes 
F-flat, notated as E major. 

In the Quartet op. 95, that can be seen as another fellow work to our Appassionata, the same chromatic shift 
to G-flat takes place in b. 6. Another Quartet, op. 59 no. 2, starts in a strikingly similar way (see ex. 4). 


Allegro 


Fgh aj o= z 


r= 


Ex. 4. L. van Beethoven, Quartet op. 59, no. 2/1, beginning. 


In the Piano Trio in C minor, the shift also goes a semitone up, in b. 5. In the first movements of both the 
“Waldstein” Sonata and the op. 31 no. 1 it moves a whole tone downwards. This seems to be a significative 
rhetorical gesture. Even Josef Haydn, in the finale of his last Piano Sonata, Hob. Xvi: 52, does a similar thing: 
an interrupting fermata, then a whole tone up (see ex. 5). 


FINALE 
Presto 


Ex. 5. J. Haydn, Sonata Hob. xvi: 52/1, beginning. 
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Note on both of last examples, as in our op. 57, the stops in between, as if suggesting a hesitation, or a moment 
on the side of the subject to decide how to restate and go on. It is certainly a deliberate gesture: the transposition 
to G-flat is there from the earliest sketches of the main theme on". It sounds like an emblem of Beethoven’s style, 
and beyond. Schubert does that too, for instance at the start of his Trio op. 99/I, where the music goes one tone 
upwards. It could be a symbol of a will to see and present things from another angle. It sounds like a rhetorical 
self-correction. As if a speaker, just when he or she is trying to find their words, wants to nuance them, or say them 
in another tone, or in another grammatical mood. Jürgen Uhde hears the transposed version of the theme as “quite 
clearly in the subjunctive mood” (Konjunktiv)'>. In rhetoric, this can be called a parallelism (isocolon), or a 
metanoia (correctio). The former is defined as two or more sentences sharing the same syntactic structure, but 
with different semantic contents, or nuances'*. The latter, as “amending what one has just said with something 
more forceful”!’. In a live speech, both represent a subject editing their words on real time. Musically, it feels like 
the composer opening his or her workshop to the audience. Or, rather, the improviser showing their hesitation 
(dubitatio). 

However, immediately after this shift, in b. 9, the musical persona seems to rectify the deviation to confirm the 
initial question on the same dominant of F minor that was presented in b. 3. The alterations in the other examples 
do that as well. It sounds like a rhetorical topos. 

This expressive duplication could be seen also in Beethoven’s tendency to pair works of the same genre with 
opposite spirit. The best-known examples are the coupling of the Fifth with the Sixth Symphonies, of the Violin 
Sonatas in A minor op. 23 and in F Major op. 24, and precisely of the luminous “Waldstein” Sonata with the 
tragic “Appassionata”. Still from a wider cultural perspective, Lawrence Kramer calls this procedure expressive 
doubling: “a form of repetition in which alternative versions of the same pattern define a cardinal difference in 
perspective’'’. He calls it a structural trope and adduces many examples from 19'-century music, art, and 
literature. 

Typically for Beethoven, the chromatic shift in b. 5 from F to G-flat becomes a constructive and expressive 
chunk for the whole Sonata. In bb. 8-9, the chromatic shift takes shape in a new percussive motif, now downwards. 
This “knock” motif will be dealt with shortly. Here, it interests us as a motivic source of the descending minor 
second that will give rise, consequently, to the madrigalism of pianto, the traditional way for music to represent 
“weeping”. Pianti appear in the transition abundantly (see ex. 6). Later, they can also be found in the epilogue to 
the exposition, b. 55, 58 and sequentially 59, as well as in the transition to the secondary theme, in the development 
section, bb. 100-104. 

For the performer, finding these pianti demands the corresponding articulation, i. e., in one “syllable”, not in 
two. It means that the resolution of the dissonance has to be not only tied to the precedent note, but also shorter 
and lighter, which Beethoven’s notation is trying to reproduce”. The actual “pianti” in bb. 26-32 finish with a 
quarter note, whereas their sequences, bb. 32-34, are notated with dotted quarter notes (see ex. 6). 
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Ex. 6. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 25-34. 


14 Frohlich, Beethoven ’s “Appassionata” Sonata, 3. 

15 Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 204. 

16 Baldick, Oxford Dictionary of Literary Terms, Parallelism, 247. 

17 Cf. Silva Rhetoricæ, Gideon O. Burton 2006, consulted October 2023. 

18 Kramer, Music as Cultural Practice, 1800-1900, 22ff. 

19 Sometimes the pianto is called also the “sigh” motif: see Monelle, The Sense of Music, 17. 


20 This is Charles Rosen’s remark (Beethoven ’s Piano Sonatas, 193), noting how the level of precision of Beethoven’s notation has increased. 
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Back to the pianto in bb. 15-16, forte/piano, it confirms the representation of an operatic setting, where an 
accompagnato recitative, full of dramatic tension, would yield to some intimate manifestation and a secco 
recitative, introduced by a sixth chord piano subito, on a fermata. Playing this chord slightly arpeggiated, as we 
know it was common until mid-20" century, reinforces the reference to this represented secco “recitative”. After 
the fermata, one could expect the continuation of the sketchy recitative in b. 3, or 7, as it happened with op. 31 
no. 2/I. Instead, what follows is a varied repetition of the main theme. This time over, it sounds even more dramatic. 
The “knock” rhythm finds continuity in the eighth notes in drum bass, in the transition, b. 24. This filiation is 
confirmed later, at the reprise of the main theme. 

In the transition (b. 24ff., see ex. 6), the spatial element we noted in the main theme manifests again in the 
pianti of b. 28f., echoed in different registers. It is one of the ways of this chamber genre to invoke a theatrical 
representation, suggesting the lament of someone towards all sides of the stage, until she gets a provisional reply 
— maybe within herself — in the secondary theme. 

Let me open a brief parenthesis here and discuss the famous “knock” motif that constitutes one of the key signs 
of op. 57. 


The “Knock” motif 


The famous tatatatah-motif, Klopfmotiv in German, is often described as “the knock of fate”, especially in popular 
culture. This comes from a comment by Anton Schindler on the Fifth symphony, saying that it represents “Fate 
knocking at the door”?!. Schindler’s interpretation, however, does not convince me. What I hear in this motif is its 
martial genealogy, as in a cornet call, but in a slower tempo. If one adds to this the minor mode, it becomes a 
“dysphoric, self-reflective call”. The first sketches to the Fifth Symphony date from the days of composition of 
op. 57”. Both works share a strikingly similar structure, so the original meaning of the “knock” motif in the Sonata 
could be a good clue to interpret the famous Symphony, where it pervades nearly the whole thematic material in 
all four movements. In the context of the first movement of our Sonata, and from a dramaturgical perspective, 
the “knock” appears by surprise in b. 10, but its expressive meaning is fully revealed only in retrospective, as a 
premonition of the desperate “calls” at the end of the development, bb. 130-134. In this case, Jürgen Uhde qualifies 


them also as “trumpet calls” Trompetensignale (see ex. Mi 
130) 
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Ex. 7. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 130-133. 


A similar example can be heard at the introduction to the first movement of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony 
(see ex. 8). It is indicated “In a measured pace. Strict. Like a funeral march”. Which fits the general title of this 
first movement, Trauermarsch, and sheds light on the dysphoric meaning of such a “call”. 


In gemessenem Schritt. Streng. Wie ein Kondukt. 
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Ex. 8. G. Mahler, Symphony no. 5/1, beginning. 


Rather than to Beethoven’s Fifth, however, the beginning of Mahler’s Fifth seems to refer to the “Presentation 
March” (Generalmarsch) of the imperial Austro-Hungarian army (see ex. 9). Interestingly, the indication here 
reads “In a somewhat slower tempo than the usual march”. Did Beethoven in his turn know this march? It could 


21 Schindler, Biographie von Ludwig van Beethoven, 158. It seems Schindler could have taken over the idea of “fate” from a commentary on 
Beethoven’s Fifth by A. B. Marx. This is quoted without the source in Swafford, Beethoven. Anguish and Triumph, 1012, n. 13. 


22 Frohlich, Beethoven ’s “Appassionata”’ Sonata, 1. 
23 Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 206. 
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well be, as we know the imperial army used to present themselves in street parades that were attended by a lot of 
people”. 


i Generalmarsch. 
In etwas langsamerem als dem gewöhnlichen Marschiempo. 
a > > 


Ex. 9. “Presentation March” of the Imperial Austro-Hungarian army. 


In any case, keeping in mind this euphoric version of the call helps to grasp the ominous character of its slow, 
minor-mode version. In the reprise (b. 90) of the Andante sostenuto of Schubert’s Piano Sonata D. 960, e. g., 
the initial dysphoric “Serenade” seems to be tainted with pathetic despair by adding these too slow, unnerved 
“calls”, deprived of their original energy (see ex. 10). 


; 
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Ex. 10. F. Schubert, Sonata D. 960/11, bb. 90-93. 


In a similar way, in the central Allegro section in the major mode of Brahms’s first Ballade op. 10 one can 
easily feel this motif as “retarded brass calls” (see ex. 11). 


Ex. 11. J. Brahms, Ballade op. 10 no. 1, bb. 27-29. 


Sometimes, the “knock”-motif sounds like a reference to a drum, rather than to a “cornet” call. See for instance 
the transition to the secondary theme in the Adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata op. 31 no. 2/1 (see ex. 12). 


Ex. 12. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 31 no. 2/1, bb. 16-19. 


Another interesting example of this percussive variant can be heard right from the very first measure of 
Brahms’s Schicksalslied (“Song of Destiny”) op. 54 (1868-71), and all through the work. It is tempting to think 
that Brahms, who certainly knew Schindler’s book, echoes his interpretation of the “knock-motif’. But whether 
one interprets it intertextually as a reference to Schindler’s conception in terms of “fate” or whether we take it 
genealogically as a “pathetic call”, in both cases the link to the imposing poem by Hölderlin, in its neoclassical 
fatalism, seems to make perfect sense. 


24 Brion, Vienne au temps de Mozart et de Schubert, 90. 
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Another contemporary work by Beethoven that contains a similar “call” motif, besides the Fifth Symphony and 
op. 57, is the Piano Concerto no. 4, op. 58/1 (1808, see ex. 13). 


Allegro moderato 


Ex. 13. L. van Beethoven, Piano Concerto no. 4, op. 58/1: beginning. 


Thanks to the so-called “horn-motion’”, and to the pastoral serenity of this theme, the “calls” here, as in our 
next example, remind rather of the symbolic world of “hunting”, represented within a recitative-like, extempore 
meditation. 

The Violin Concerto op. 61/1 (1806, see ex. 14) also presents a repeated note that can be genealogically related 
to a “martial call”. The slow “call” is presented in archetypical opposition to a lyrical gesture, as if the latter would 
react to that slow “call”, or as if both “call” and “lyrical reaction” were represented as taking place inside the 


subject. Note that the “knock-motif” has been enlarged to five notes. 
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Ex. 14. L. van Beethoven, Violin Concerto op. 61/1, beginning. 


The same percussive variant in five notes is to be heard in the central section of Brahms’s Ballade op. 10 no. 2 


(see ex. 15). 


Ex. 15. J. Brahms, Ballade op. 10 no. 2, bb. 24-33. 


As in any other call, the “knock-motif’ announces something or somebody’s arrival. In our op. 57/1, 
the potential energy of these calls is liberated for the first time at the upbeat of b. 14 and the subsequent 


concerto-like, stormy episode of descending arpeggios (see ex. 16). 
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Ex. 16. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 14-16. 


Next, instead of a continuation of the recitative that the sixth chord in b. 16 seemed to announce, a topical 
combination of “fanfare” and “tempesta” can be noted, in b. 17ff. In formal terms, this section is usually termed 
the varied repetition (angegangene Wiederholung) of the main theme”. Rhetorically, the stormy “fanfare” appears 
in irruptio, i. e., unprepared, and enlarging, fortissimo subito tutti, every segment pianissimo of the varied 
repetition of the main theme, in syncopated rhythm and in crescendo (see ex. 17). 
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Ex. 17. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 17-20. 


Here, the textures “ominous unison” and “grand orchestra” oppose each other. In topical terms, two classical 
operatic topoi face each other: “ombra” and “tempesta”. Both references share the aspect of the Sublime (erhaben), 
as it was understood in the 18" century, but the former tends to accompany the representation of the supernatural, 
whereas the latter is associated with natural or human violence, as in battles”®. 

The tempesta topos in b. 17 had been announced in bb. 14-15 (see ex. 16). Tempesta can be conceived as one 
of the main roles in this represented musical drama. After its irruption to yield to the half-cadence that opens 
the second presentation of the main theme, the stormy topos predominates in the whole Epilogue, and it is cast as 
a central figure in the first model of the development, b. 79ff. In the meantime, topical references to musical drama 
(“recitative”, “ominous unison”, “ombra”, “tempesta”, ominous “calls”), all within the frame of opera seria, have 
become overwhelmingly manifest. Later, at the start of the development, another operatic reference, the “love 
duet”, seems to surface, as the recitative-like lyrical figure of b. 3 is distributed among registers (see ex. 18)”. 
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Ex. 18. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 71-78. 


Another possible interpretation of the harsh contrast between the frantic sixteenth notes and the preceding 
pianissimo, between the fortissimo chords all through the keyboard and the ominous “calls” could be a topical 
reference to the concerto. Virtuoso performance is definitely one of the references in the Sonata. In the concerto, 
as it is generally known, the main structural opposition confronts tutti and solo, an opposition that can be useful to 
comprehend the abrupt alternating in dynamics and textures in op. 57. 

The repeated eighth notes in the transition, b. 24ff., are usually interpreted as derived from the “knock” motif. 
More important than their motivic derivation, however, seems to be the novelty of a rhythmical continuity, for the 
first time in the work. The steady pulse here contrasts sharply with the rhapsodic tone of the main theme, full of 
pauses, irruptions and interruptions. Secondly, these eighth notes in drum-bass seem to suggest an ominous 
fixation. This interpretation is confirmed by the accompaniment to the song no. 16 of Schubert’s cycle Die schöne 
Müllerin, “The Fair Maid of the Mill”, D. 795. The song is called Die liebe Farbe, “The Beloved Colour”. 
There, the young miller appears to give his own plans up, and claims that he will henceforth adopt the colour of 


25 Ratz, Einführung in die musikalische Formenlehre, 23, 31, 33, 36, etc. 


26 For the “ombra” and “tempesta” operatic topoi, see McClelland, Tempest, as well as a summary of them in my Mapping Musical 
Signification, § 8.5.3 and 8.5.4. For the “Sublime” (erhaben), see Sisman, “Pathos and the Pathétique”’. 


27 More about the operatic “love duet” reference in my Mapping Musical Signification, § 8.4.1. 
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his rival the hunter and dress all in green. It is but a last, desperate attempt to please the miller maid, so mindful of 
every move of the hunter (see ex. 19). 
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Ex. 19. F. Schubert, Die schéne Miillerin, no. 16, Die liebe Farbe, bb. 5-9. 


Seen that way, the repeated note would be a correlate to the compulsion that the maid and the young miller 
share regarding the hunter and his emblematic colour. 


The secondary theme 


The secondary theme can be heard as a euphoric version, in major mode and ascending direction, of the main 
theme. Paul Bekker calls it its “transfigured reflection” (verkldrtes Gegenbild)**. The initial period (antecedent + 
consequent, bb. 36-39), in octaves that fit in the alto register, can be perceived as the benevolent answer to the 
question of the initial theme. However, the hesitant stop on b. 41, that brings back the initial reference to the 
“recitative”, and above all the chromatic (pathetic) alteration of this measure in the next one undo the “correction” 
in the major mode and lead immediately to an Epilogue in A-flat minor, in a new token of the tempesta topos: 
see ex. 20. Thus, the predominant dysphoric mood is restored. 

In this cadence (b. 41 ff.) from major to minor and from the secondary theme to the epilogue one can hear a 
musical-rhetorical figure that is frequent in Haydn’s and Beethoven’s music. It is called anacoluthon, where what 
follows is not what was expected”. In a discourse, the figure manifests often as the correction of a sentence that 
the speaker had started with another intention, in an abrupt interruption and continuing with quite another turn. 
Musically, the first surprise comes from a crescendo that leads not to forte but to piano, bb. 39-41 (see ex. 20). 
This is arguably another one of Beethoven’s emblematic rhetorical figures. 


Ex. 20. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 35-47. 


What was being anticipated is surely the period of the secondary theme to be repeated and closed, especially 
after such a disrupted, loose first theme. Instead, a cadence to A-flat minor ensues, after a crescendo al piano, stop; 
forte subito e minore, stop; and a long winding resolution of the cadence up to the highest register, pianissimo, for 
a second katabasis, another Greek word to describe a rhetorical musical figure that is usually associated with 


28 Bekker, Beethoven, 126. 
29 Baldick, Oxford Dictionary, 11. See also aposiopesis (reticentia), 22. Unlike the metanoia, here the “correction” does not involve repetition. 
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catastrophes”. It enlarges and culminates the structural cadence of the Exposition*'. The whole secondary theme 
group has lasted 16 bars. The main theme took 24. 

An interesting detail from the performer’s point of view is the articulation, that changes ostensibly in b. 41 
(see ex. 20). The secondary theme is marked legato, now these two notes in b. 41ff. appear as non-legato, i. e., 
as two different “syllables”. In the next measure, after the undulating movement has been stopped, these two 
“syllables” are repeated, forte, full of flats and in minor mode. On most recordings this articulatory nuance 
is missing, although it is a clear sign for the listener that, with the piano following or frustrating the crescendo, 
the music has turned suddenly from the representation of a utopia, maybe a vision, to the crude reality of 
a dysphoric present. 

Bars 41ff. can be perceived as a failed attempt to repeat, confirm, and firmly close the former 4-bar period, 
now in a soprano register. The hope that the secondary theme had contributed to the exposition is shattered, 
and there will not be much of it in the rest of the piece. Here, the formal detail of not repeating the exposition 
carries an expressive, dramaturgical sense, since the process of negating the possibility of a redemption in A-flat 
major is definitive, once and for all. From the unexpected piano in b. 41 on, the forte subito and the sforzato on 
the second beat of b. 42 mark the return to the minor-mode flats and sound like a spontaneous gesture of despair, 
thus negating everything that the secondary theme enacted. The extempore, unreal feeling of the secondary theme 
is reinforced by the fact that it does not appear in any of the preliminary sketches, not even in the first writing 
down of the Sonata’s exposition, but only at a later stage of the composition. 

As for the accompaniment of the secondary theme, it presents a rhythmical and dynamic challenge to the 
performer. The hemiolas and the resulting upbeat, light accentuation, paired with the extremely dense texture on 
the low register confers a certain agitation to this moment of oasis. Most performers avoid those “swing” upbeats 
and blur the whole under the right pedal. What the legato sign seems to suggest is rather a finger pedalling, with 
the fingers tightly attached to the keys. 


Epilogue 


The tendency of the whole exposition to a painful stillness is intensified in the Epilogue, forte subito, b. 51 
(see ex. 21). 
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Ex. 21. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 51-54. 


The epilogue of the exposition divides into a fff section of 10 b. and another one p/pp of 5. In the former 
predominates a concitato accompaniment, without the presence of a voice**. The violence of this dehumanised 
motion makes the following pianti on b. 54 and 58, preceded by renewed “pathetic calls”, even more poignant. 
As the model repeats in b. 55, the dramatic tension and the pianti multiply and intensify, only to reach a new break 
of the texture in b. 60, where diminished-seventh arpeggios flow into a cadence in A-flat major. The second section 
of the epilogue, b. 61ff., adds suspirationes to the pianti, p dim. al pp (see ex. 22). 


30 More about catastrophic katabasis in Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 56. 
31 Hepokoski and Darcy, Elements of Sonata Theory, 282. 
32 Frohlich, Beethoven’s “Appassionata”’ Sonata, 3. See also Hinrichsen, Die Klaviersonaten, 262. 


33 More about stile concitato in Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 154f. 
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Ex. 22. L. van Beethoven, Sonata Op. 57/1, bb. 61-64. 


The void of five octaves that spreads between both voices, in b. 65, is one of the signs of bleak desolation that 
permeate the whole work. It is a spatial sign of theatrical origin that we already found in the main theme of this 
movement. Also, the laconism of the whole epilogue, especially this second section, and the non-repeating of the 
exposition add to the represented “absence of voices” a grand, tragic style in a classical sense*4. The expositions 
of the first movements of the Sonatas op. 54, op. 90, op. 101, op. 109 and op. 110 are not repeated either, so it 
seems to be a late emblematic gesture. Rhetorically, it emphasises the idea of a “spontaneous”, hyper-subjective 
discourse. 


The Development of the First Movement 


The development section (from b. 66 on) follows the sequence of the exposition, albeit to alter conspicuously 
every one of its items: A, transition, B. It could be mistaken with a repeated — or, rather, distorted — exposition. 
In other words, the development seems to enlarge the rhetorical metanoia that brandmarks the main theme. 

To the initial ascending half-tone F-Gb, b. 67 replies with F-Fb, notated E. To move from A-flat minor to 
F-flat, without leaving the pianissimo, the musical persona has a first attempt for a descending, affirmative fanfare, 
and then corrects itself, rhetorically, in b. 66 (see ex. 23). The main theme in the major mode, so it seems, is 
possible only in “a remote world”, one completely submerged in flats, as in bb. 67-7035. 


Ex. 23. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 64-78. 


The “vocal” gesture from A is developed and closed in a cadence in two attempts, b. 75 and b. 78, but it flows 
into the surprise of the forte subito and minore, b. 79. This new break seems to confirm the intuition that the 
passage in F flat (notated E major) was represented as “unreal”. 

Here in b. 79 starts the busiest, most agitated section of the development, both tonally and topically, due to the 
tempesta reference joining the ascending “call” from the main theme. From E minor, it goes on to C minor and to 


34 More about the sense of Ancient Greek classical greatness according to German culture at the turn of the nineteenth century in Brisson, 
Le sacre du musicien, p. 50ff. 


35 About the symbolic, traditional correlation between flats and “otherness”, see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 10f. 
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A minor, all the way through their respective dominants, and from there onto a pedal on A-flat dominant of D-flat 
major, in a chromatic oscillation with B double-flat. 

The transition, bb. 93-108, inverts the sequence of echoes, going now upwards instead of downwards. Compare 
for instance b. 98 and b. 28. Moreover, this section is enlarged from the rear, with a “vocal” counterpoint in 
two voices plus a pedal on the dominant of D-flat major, which will be the key of the secondary theme’s reprise. 
To be sure, this transition is a non-thematic section, but still of a “vocal” nature, unlike the first part of the epilogue. 

D-flat major sounds like a response to the exposition’s A-flat. As in a dominant-tonic relationship, it can be 
felt as a relieving move. Since it goes down into one more flat, the key confers an even more “unreal” sense to this 
new version of the secondary theme, and thus also to the placid, harmonious “welfare” that it connoted with its 
first appearance, when it contrasted so sharply with the main, desperate subject. Be that as it may, whereas in the 
exposition the repetition of the initial period was interrupted, here the period ends up questioning itself already the 
first time around, bb. 110-113, crescendo al forte (see ex. 24). 
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Ex. 24. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 109-113. 


In a swirl of growing tension, a second attempt leads into a new interrupted cadence V-VI towards B-flat, still 
one flat further down. In the third and last version of this module, the subject is fragmented from the back, in a 
series of three consecutive pianti, flowing into a crisis of diminished-seventh chords, fortissimo, with the right 
pedal (see ex. 25). 
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Ex. 25. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 119-123. 


The last chord in this progression (b. 122) was C major, so this display all through the keyboard of the 
diminished seventh on E (-G-Bb-Db), reaching from b. 123 to 133 and from fortissimo to piano, can be grasped 
as the minor ninth of the dominant-seventh chord of F minor, the sonata’s main key. Indeed, these ten measures 
act as the dominant, the retransitional section that usually prepares the recapitulation, in classical sonata theory. 

From b. 109 (secondary theme) to b. 126 there is a remarkable anabasis on the bass of four octaves. From this 
point on, the line dissolves in catabasis down to D-flat 1 (b. 130), which had been the departure point for the path 
upwards. In b. 130, still fortissimo, the “knock” of b. 10, at the start of the Sonata, is incorporated. It is a true 
apotheosis of this motif, and it is once more located in a structural turning point, arguably the most important one 
before the recapitulation. 


Recapitulation, First Movement 


In the reprise, b. 136, the kinship of the “knock-motif” and the accompaniment in drum-bass becomes manifest. 
Despite this pedal on C in quavers and ternary rhythm (12/8), the main theme does not lose its initial emptiness. 
On the contrary, it turns even more sinister and threatening than with the exposition’s unison. Not only due to the 
relentless pulse, but also because the pedal on the dominant goes on until the fermata in b. 151. Charles Rosen 
interprets this encroachment dramaturgically: “allowing the drama of the development to invade the resolution”>®. 
There is, however, a significative precedent to this moment: the recapitulation of the second theme in the 


36 Rosen, Beethoven ’s Piano Sonatas, 195. 
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introduction to Haydn’s Creation also takes place on a dominant pedal. Lawrence Kramer hears this passage as an 
index of aporia, one of the many ways the work displays to represent “‘chaos”*’. 

Apart from this pulsating pedal, the recapitulation of the main theme would be literal, bar by bar, including 
the varied repetition of b. 17. Except that now, it is in F major (b. 152). In b. 158, instead of leading toward E-flat 
dominant of A-flat as in b. 23, it stays on C dominant of F. This last section of the transition is also practically 
literal, save for the final cadence, that has one additional bar, which confers to this passage a firmer aspect that its 
correlate in the exposition. 

The recapitulation of the secondary theme (F major, b. 175) is literal as well, but the deep register in which it 
is located, especially the accompaniment, darkens the scene notably with respect to the exposition, without 
touching even one comma of the sonata conventions. Taking expressive advantage of such conventions in the most 
unassuming way is a quality detail here. In b. 183-189, the final cadence is widened to a new “catastrophic” design: 
a catabasis from top to bottom, pianissimo, flowing into the first section of the epilogue, forte fortissimo 
(see ex. 26). 
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Ex. 26. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 185-189. 
As was the case in the exposition (b. 42), the rhetorical cadence in b. 181 marks a pathetic darkening, 


represented through the return to the minor mode. Both parts of the Epilogue, forte and piano, are recapitulated 
literally. 


The Coda of the First Movement 


The coda, starting at b. 204, could be considered a second development. It has also two sections, divided at the 
Più allegro in b. 239. In their turn, both sections divide in two and form altogether a chiastic structure (see Table 1). 


BAR THEMATIC MATERIAL HARMONY 
204 A F m- Db 


210 B Db-Fm 


218 cadence Fm: V 
239 B I 


249 cadence 
257 A 


Table 1. Structure of the coda of the first movement. 


The first half of the coda develops first the main, then the secondary theme (b. 210), followed by a notably 
enlarged cadence of 21 bars (218-238). The first nine of these 21 bars present a new anabasis, from Bb0 to Db3. 
The peculiar hemiola on the right hand, which had lasted only one bar in the Exposition, b. 64, is continued here 
onto bb. 204-206 on the first two beats of these three bars, i. e., each time on the long note on the bass (see ex. 27). 


37 Kramer, Classical Music and Postmodern Knowledge, 83f. 
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Ex. 27. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 204-207. 


The odd subdivision of three times four semiquavers (instead of 4x3) is noted by Schenker in a footnote of his 
edition, p. 426 of volume III. 

On the left hand, a variant of the main theme incorporates right away the lowered second degree and uses it as 
dominant seventh of D-flat major. That is the key of the new variant of the B theme: “unreal” due to the many 
flats, “interrogative” and, finally, pathetic. Instead of offering a pacifying consequent, as in both exposition and 
recapitulation, here the antecedent is repeated, but with a dissonant conclusion (diminished seventh, b. 214), with 
the last note on interrogatio (upwards instead of downwards), and sforzato (see ex. 28). 
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Ex. 28. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 211-214. 


This rhetorical gesture contradicts the pastoral, “firm” version of this secondary theme, turning it into a 
“pathetic question”. The following three bars turn that interrogatio and its resolution into a sequence, until the 
“singing” becomes absent, in abruptio (anacoluthon), b. 218, fortissimo. 

An organicist-unitarist reading of this moment foresees the great cadence, excessively enlarged, that culminates 
in the Più allegro. However, rhetorically, the desperate “questions”, insistingly repeated, pour out into a deafening 
silence, fortissimo, where the “singing” withdraws. Now it is stripped harmony that, for twenty-one bars, with 
growing intensity, amplifies the queries that this coda raises on the dichotomy in both expositions, between 
“pathetic” (A) and “hopeful” (B). The indication to hold the right pedal (Ped.) contributes to send this passage 
away from a narrative present, sonorously detached from the rest. At the end of this first section, b. 235, 
the “knocks” return in piano and ritardando, on the dominant chord to F minor with a “pathetic” minor ninth. 

The second half of the coda answers to the questions of the first in four different ways. Initially, what could be 
considered the structural cadence to the whole movement, b. 239, Più allegro, responds affirmatively to the 
“knock”-motif, upwards, for the first time in the entire piece (see ex. 29). 
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Ex. 29. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, bb. 238-243. 


Secondly, if the first A still had the energy to modulate, this conclusive A dissolves itself in immobility and 
silence (see Table 1). Third, dramaturgically, the second theme is assimilated by the first one, and thus appears in 
the minor mode, b. 240. In Hans-Joachim Hinrichsen’s perceptive words, there is a tragic irony in the fact that the 
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melodic completion of this theme is reached precisely here, as it is enunciated in the minor mode*®. Finally, 
the dissonances on diminished sevenths in the preceding cadential section now acquire a downwards melodic 
sense, b. 243, 246. The rhetorical “insistence”, interrupting the first attempt to resolution in b. 245, multiplies 
the urgence coming from a faster tempo. There follows a new episode of “dehumanization” through absence of 
a “voice”, b. 249, with antiphonal chord cadences to the rhythm of the “knock”, repeated on two different registers, 
first conventional, then lower, crescendo al fortissimo. 

One remarkable feature of the whole op. 57 is its preferent use of the low register, e.g. on the exposition of the 
secondary theme, in this last section of the coda, or at the end of the finale’s exposition. As it was mentioned at 
the start, the lowest note on Beethoven’s instrument (F1) is reached right in the first note of b. 1 of this first 
movement. 

The last version of the main theme, piano, closes the whole movement, b. 257ff (see ex. 30). 
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Ex. 30. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/1, b. 257 to the end. 


It combines a catastrophic catabasis with an affirmative but pathetic character, as if responding in a definitive 
way to the initial question in bb. 3-4. Its piano/pianissimo dynamics, back to the murmur with which the Sonata 
started, break once more the implicit rule to speak up presiding over any communicative act. All this whispering 
is as if what is being said were not meant as such. Rhetorically, this withdrawal suggests an inner utterance, issued 
to oneself, rather than for an interlocutor. As Jürgen Uhde argues, the whole tragedy is decided already in this first 
movement”. 

Here, the representation of an “inner monologue” could be related with the original pedal indications. In their 
scarceness, they remind of another “inner monologue”, an even more famous one, that opens the 
“Moonlight” Sonata op. 27 no. 2. Here, in the last bars of this first movement, the performer is required to hold 
the pedal from the lowest F1 until the end, fortissimo, then piano diminuendo al pianississimo (see ex. 29). 

Both the initial and final pianissimi can be better grasped in connection to the fortissimo irruptions in b. 17 and 
similar, breaking rhetorical expectations. Beethoven had in fact sketched a closure to this movement in fortissimo”. 
In the end, he saved that to the finale, in favour of this murmured conclusion, at the threshold of silence. 

The Appassionata’s first movement is a good token of the dramaturgical archetype of “frustrated hope”, which 
is not quite the same as the tragic archetype. Here, the tragic ending is reached after being offered hope for 
redemption, then denied. The same archetypical sequence is reproduced in both final movements, bonded to each 
other through an attacca indication. To the oasis of the Andante con moto, the finale’s grieving perpetuum mobile 
follows, without a pause. The “pastoral march” of the second movement, significatively, is set in the remote D-flat, 
four flats down the tonic, and thus rather far away from the setting of “realistic action”, represented as in the 
present tense. Moreover, finishing the movement in pianissimo, without having resolved its exposed tensions, is a 
rhetorical-dramaturgical move that opens the way to the next two movements, and leaves the listener wondering 
about continuation and denouement. 

Organicist-unitarist critics praise the remarkable economy of means, or if you prefer, the monothematic aspect 
of this first movement. It can also be interpreted in expressive terms, as a sign of an “inner voice”, of an internal, 
shut-down process, that does not point to the world outside, to imitate it (as would classical and classicist art do), 
but to the inside. 


38 Hinrichsen, Beethoven. Die Klaviersonaten, 264. 
39 Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 213. 
40 Frohlich, Beethoven ’s “Appassionata” Sonata, 97. 
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3 Second Movement, Andante con moto 


The second movement consists of a theme and three variations in crescendo (8 — 16 — 32) plus a varied reprise. 
Robert Hatten relates the conciseness of this central movement with the strategy to progressively heightening the 
register and the rhythm at every variation, which inevitably exhausts itself soon*!. 

The key of D-flat relates to the main key of F minor analogously to Beethoven’s various C minor pieces and 
their secondary themes or central movements in A-flat. This lowered sixth degree might symbolise an escape into 
the “otherworldliness” of flats: to utopia, or to visions from the past. The same relationship can be observed in the 
Sonata op. 31 no. 2 in D minor, with its Adagio in B-flat, or in the Quartet op. 132 in A minor and its Heiliger 
Dankgesang in F Lydian. 

The genre of variations invites two associations: to improvisation, and to memories from a bygone time. Maybe 
also to taking shelter in music’s autonomy, in a self-sufficient elaboration, in contrast with the expressive, 
desperate expansion of the first movement. Be that as it may, the irregularities here are so many, that rather than 
an oasis or a utopia, this central movement seems to represent their impossibility. 

The theme consists of two 8-bar periods (see ex. 31). 


7 Andante con moto. 


piano e dolce 
asa’ 


Ex. 31. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/11, tetinin: 

The first one is a parallel period, the second one performs a crescendo in three attempts, followed by a piano 
cadence. The rhetorical sforzato in b. 5 on the IV chord is peculiar, as it is the pianto on the bass, at the upbeat to 
b. 7 — a pathetic element that questions the martial-pastoral setting and connects the Andante with the outer 
movements’ tragedy”. 

There is acommon misunderstanding about this theme and its supposed reference to a “sublime hymn” (Schiff, 
Rosen, Feurich, Hinrichsen). Especially on the modern piano, it is frequent to alter the articulation to legato and 
to play Adagio, as if it were a hymn. Maybe the “sacred” connection has to do with a stereotypical image of 
Beethoven as a divine genius, as he is portrayed in Max Klinger’s sculpture group (1885-1902), sitting on a throne 
in classical robe®. Another possible cause to confusion might be the variations in op. 109, Gesangvoll, mit innigster 
Empfindung. There, one can sense the proverbial “noble simplicity and quiet greatness” (edle Einfalt und stille 
Gröfe) with which J. J. Winckelmann was capturing the Germanic awe for their idealized version of ancient Greek 
art and culture“. By assimilating the Andante from op. 57 with the archaic “Sarabande” rhythm and the hymnic 
melody of op. 109, however, the subtle irony and the sheer singularity of this “haven” between a twofold tempest 
are lost. 

Just how much the reference to “hymn” has been encroached upon this piece, despite the clear indications 
against it, can be seen in the arrangement Friedrich Silcher did for male choir, in C major. Silcher (1789-1860) 
was a contemporary composer and a collector of folk songs. He does not sign his adaptation but sets Beethoven as 
a composer (see ex. 32). 


41 Hatten, Musical Meaning in Beethoven, 88. 
42 On this pathetic linkup between b. 6 and 7, Jürgen Uhde (Beethovens Klaviermusik, 217) marks parallel fifths between tenor and bass. 
43 More about the emergence of a post-romantic image of Beethoven and its critique in Comini, “Whence, Why, and Whither the Scowl?”. 


44 See Brisson, Le sacre du musicien, chapter 3, L affirmation de la Griechentum. 
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N? 245. Hymne an die Nacht. 
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Ex. 32. F. Silcher, Hymne and die Nacht, adapting the 2"! movement of op. 57. 


It is a striking example of how rather than looking at what there is, one can easily make what one wants to see. 
Even if it takes to modify the things that one values most, precisely because one values them from one’s own point 
of view, and not from that of the objects of our admiration“. Specifically, rather than the minor edits in harmony 
and counterpoint, the new title stands out: Hymne an die Nacht (“Hymn to the Night”, my emphasis). Suitably to 
the assumed genre, the indication Feierlich (“Solemn”) is also added. The changes in tempo and articulation, 
the suppression of the accompaniment and of the martial rhythms and the addition of a text by Friedrich von 
Matthisson and of a soloist voice are also remarkable. 

The whole procedure seems to respond to the “ineffable enigma” (in Jürgen Uhde’s terms)“ that poses the lack 
of a melody in Beethoven’s original theme. The piece consists basically in a four-part succession of cadences, 
with the addition of a fifth voice in the second half (see ex. 31). 

It is precisely this lack of melody that would suffice to disprove the attribution of a “hymn” reference, since a 
melodic line is the very fundament of any hymn. Moreover, the indication Andante con moto and the martial 
rhythm and articulation (dotted, non-/egato) could direct the performer to the “march” topos, albeit modulated by 
the piano e dolce character, as well as by the “unreal”, remote key of D-flat. In my analysis, this is a token of what 
has been described as the “Pastoral March” topos*’. This topical oxymoron is quite frequent in the Viennese 
Classics’ music, and in Brahms’s. Gustav Mahler appropriates it as his personal emblem. 

The slow movement of Mozart’s Symphony in E flat K. 543 is such a fit analogy to the Andante of op. 57, one 
could even think of an intertextual connection. There, a similar “Pastoral March” under the same indication, 
Andante con moto, is presented as the main theme (see ex. 33). 


Andante con moto 
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Ex. 33. W. A. Mozart, Symphony K. 543/11, beginning. 


The reprise of K. 543/I1, starting at b. 68, dispels any ambiguities as to an ironic stance, with the addition of 
some topical “Laughter” in b. 77ff. 

Another way out of the misunderstanding with the “hymn” reference is to interpret the lack of a melody — or of 
a voice — as one of the many manifestations of the multifarious romantic topos of the “inner voice”. In a similar 
way as in the “Moonlight” Sonata op. 27 no. 2, or in some moments of the preceding movement, tension has 
grown to a degree where vocal expression (logos) is no longer possible. To represent that “inner voice”, here, as 
in op. 27 no. 2, only accompaniment chords are displayed, and the missing “voice” reappears from its inner shelter 


45 Uhde (Beethovens Klaviermusik, 191) is quite pungent in his condemn to this procedure. He probably saw himself as objective and fair. 
46 Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 215. 

47 See Grimalt, Gustav Mahler’s Wunderhorn Orchestral Songs, and Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 183f., 222. 

48 Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 207. 
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only occasionally and in an unarticulated manner. If in the C#minor Sonata (or rather D-flat minor) some 
dotted-rhythm “calls” are issued, here, in b. 10, 12, and 14, a progressively vocal manifestation takes shape 
eventually, albeit fragmented as in a hesitant “stammering”. The first legato bow in the treble voice appears at the 
third “stuttered” attempt, in b. 14, with the indication rinforzando. 

In the first variation, the enlightened, pre-revolutionary character appears in form of a carnivalesque inversion. 
The melodic function switches to the bass, whereas the accompaniment, in short notes, as if confirming that there 
was no melody in the original treble of the theme, is entrusted to the right hand (see ex. 34). 


Ex. 34. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/II, bb. 17-20. 


Moreover, the bass always comes one quaver too late, in long notes: tenuto, syncopated. What were dotted 
notes in the theme, b. 4 and 8, present here the aspect of subreptitious, comedian steps. Ratifying the bass as the 
main voice, in the second part it crosses to alternate with the soprano register. Thus, irony comes to illuminate the 
darkness of both framing movements. How many pianists have dared to show this humorous side, following the 
indication Andante con moto? Probably as few as analysts writing about this movement from an ironic point of 
view’. 

The second variation leaves the low register and settles in a lyrical alto middle-range, in a semiquaver 
movement. Here, a good finger-pedal for /egatissimo will let resurface the irregular rhythms on the upper notes, 
in contrast to the bass melody, still remotely martial, but also /egato, to let the melodic inversion from the treble 
to the bass appear as a running gag>!. All three “exclamations” on the weak part of the bar in crescendo are adopted 
in quite a literal way, b. 42, 44, 46. 

The third one continues the ascending progression of the second, as it is customary in a set of variations. 
Rhythmically, former semiquavers become demisemiquavers. The register goes into the treble and beyond, at the 
other end of the theme’s original low range. Also dynamically, fortissimo is reached, only here. On the other hand, 
the comedic syncopations from the first variation are recovered. The repeats of each of both parts are written out, 
to allow for a voice exchange the second time around: the demisemiquaver figuration wanders from the left to the 
right hand, in both reprises. The variation’s epilogue flows out in the fourth one, in fact a varied reprise of the 
theme, through a katabasis fortissimo, diminuendo al piano, all the way down the keyboard (bb. 79-80). 

The final, recapitulatory variation is another sign of Beethoven’s attention to register in this piece. Every 
two-bar segment goes from the baritone to the soprano, which gives to the crescendo in the second half, b. 90, 92 
and 94, a remarkable brightness. Charles Rosen remarks to this varied reprise the essential difference between 
Baroque and Classic variations set: in the former, there would be a da capo; here, we have a varied reprise, as in 
a sonata form®. One could see here the “transformation” that Byron Almén (2008) required as a condition to speak 
about musical narrative>>. Or even the dramaturgical archetype of Changeover, typical of the mature Viennese 
Classics, where Ancien Régime references are substituted, often with the same musical material, by modern 
topoi™. 

However, as it happened with both secondary themes in the major mode in the first movement, the oasis is 
represented as utopian. It is rather its negation that is being enacted. In Jiirgen Uhde’s words: “the peaceful, 
harmonic aspect of the second movement, in the broader context of the whole Sonata, is not a real one. It is no 
reached position as the C major of the last movement of the Waldstein Sonata, but rather a ‘prisoner’s dream’. 


49 About a “double-sombreness” topos see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 15f. More about the “Mondschein” Sonata in the same 
volume, 163, 235f. 


50 Donald Tovey (A Companion to Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas, 169) claims it is Beethoven’s only work to sustain a “tragic solemnity” 
through all of its movements. 


51 Finger-pedalling for /egatissimo is one of the hints Beethoven left to his nephew on a copy of Cramer’s Etudes. These indications shed a 
lot of light on 18"-century keyboard performance practice. More about Beethoven’s notes to the Cramer Etudes in Barth, The Pianist as Orator, 
especially chapter 3. 


52 Rosen, The Classical Style, 503. 
53 Almén, A Theory of Musical Narrative. 


54 More about the “Changeover” dramaturgical archetype in Grimalt, “A Humorous Narrative Archetype”. 
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The second movement of op. 57 is defined through the struggle in the first and third ‘acts’ of the tragedy as in the 
‘subjunctive’ mode”. 

The interpretation of the central movement as “fictitious” is confirmed through the link between the fourth 
variation and the Sonata’s Finale. The last cadence derails in b. 96 into an arpeggiated, pianissimo diminished- 
seventh chord, just as it had happened in the first movement. In early nineteenth-century terms, this is arguably 
the most fractured cadence possible. It seems to represent the fall of a “dream” (Uhde’s “subjunctive”, “as if”) 
onto a “current reality’, i. e., onto the tragedy of both framing movements (see ex. 35). 
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Ex. 35. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57, link between II and III. 


The dissonant chord is repeated one octave higher, fortissimo, as if carrying on the game of the fourth variation, 
albeit with the indication “secco” for the right hand, and instead “arpeggio” for the left. The cue “Attacca 
l’Allegro” shows that both chords in interruptio (b. 96f.) started in fact the transition to the finale. This transition 
is enlarged, already in the new tempo, as the chord that had broken the cadence in D-flat is transformed into the 
dominant of F minor, including a pathetically lowered ninth. In the Schenker edition we are using, these transitional 
bars receive the numeration of the Finale, so that the main theme, pianissimo, starts in b. 20. William Kinderman 
remarks how this nearly cyclical integration between a central, slow movement and the finale is a stylistic emblem 
Beethoven’s in those years (1804-1810)°°. He does it also in the “Waldstein” and in the “Farewell” Sonatas, as 
well as in the Violin Concerto and in both last Piano Concertos. Kinderman does not comment on the rhetorical, 
dramaturgical aspect of the procedure, namely on the representation of an improvised “change of perspective” that 
the listener can experience “in real time”. 

Lawrence Kramer quotes Donald Tovey stating that Beethoven, as J. S. Bach, were never more serious than 
when setting the figural ornamentation as it appears in the variations to the slow movement of the Appassionata, 
the Violin Concerto, the “Archduke” Trio, the Sonata op. 111, or the Ninth Symphony*’. However, a humorous 
interpretation of this central movement invites an understanding of the whole Sonata not as a real drama, but as its 
representation. This approach appears far more convincing, historically and aesthetically, than those analyses 
that connect the work with the composer’s biography. It also matches the idealist mentality of Beethoven’s time, 
an heir of Schiller’s aesthetic views, according to which an accomplished piece of art is never an outbreak of 
feelings, but the carefully calculated transmission of an ideal concept**. One could also add that humour, both for 
Enlightened artists and for the early romantics, is indeed a very serious thing. 


4 Third Movement, Allegro ma non troppo 


The Finale of op. 57 is in sonata form, but with the peculiarity that its second part is repeated (development and 
reprise), not the exposition. Moreover, both “themes” are rhetorically mumbling, psychologically dysphoric. 
Joachim Kaiser, a journalist, rather than a musicologist, comes close to the main issue of this movement when he 


55 “[...] die Friedens- und Harmoniegestalt des 2. Satzes ist im Kontext der ganzen Sonate nicht real, keine erreichte Position wie das C-Dur 
im letzten Satz der Waldstein-Sonate, sondern mehr ‘Traum des Gefangenen’. Der 2. Satz von Op. 57 wird durch den Kampf im 1. und 3. ‘Akt’ 
der Tragödie als ‘Konjunktiv’ definiert.“, in: Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 191. 


56 Kinderman, Beethoven, 28. 


57 Tovey, Essays in Musical Analysis: Symphonies and Other Orchestral Works, rev. ed. (London, 1981), 11-117; Tovey, Essays in Musical 
Analysis: Chamber Music (London, 1944), 131f. Quoted by Kramer, Music as Cultural Practice, 57. 


58 See Hinrichsen, Beethoven. Die Klaviersonaten, 268. 
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calls it, in an untranslatable pun, gestaltete Gestaltlosigkeit, something like “composed informalism”®. In other 
words, Kaiser seems to point to the romantic topos of the “absent voice”, the main result of the present analysis. 

Rhetorical aspects in music were generally perceived among musicians and connoisseurs, well into the 
nineteenth century. This can be grasped from one of prince Bismarck’s remarks. Bismarck was the first chancellor 
of the German Empire, until 1890. According to a friend of his, the great statesman felt in this finale “the struggles 
and the sobs of a whole life”®. The “sobs” might stand for what prevents the musical subject to say their text 
without obstacles. 

The main theme follows a rhetorical-dramaturgical logic that could be interpreted as an internal process of 
awareness. Progressively, in three steps, a “poetic line” is reached. Maybe from a memory, or maybe as a 
spontaneous notion. At first, bb. 20-27, only the stormy accompaniment is there: most significatively, there is no 
voice. The Neapolitan, pathetic lowered second degree reflects on the same gesture in the first movement. Second, 
bb. 28-35, to the same harmonical route a two-syllable pianto is added on the treble register — and a syncopated 
bass. Third, bb. 36-50, on the tenor tessitura, a new, enlarged version of the pianti is displayed in three consecutive 
stages. This might be considered the movement’s main theme. It is immediately and literally restated on the 
soprano register, b. 5Off. 

From b. 36 to 43, a period of [4+4] is continued with six more bars to outdo the former “laments”, crescendo, 
and to culminate in the twelve syllables of a virtual “alexandrine”, just at the moment where the initial pianissimo 
is left behind for the first time (see ex. 36). To put it in a formula: the dramaturgical trajectory goes from an 
undifferentiated whisper to the Logos. 
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Ex. 36. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/11, bb. 36-50 (left hand). 


How touching it is, when after those three consecutive steps, the musical subject reaches a “vocal” 
manifestation, hence a “verbal”, poetic utterance, and it does so in a grand, elevated style, as suitable to the 
alexandrine metre. All classical French tragedies, for instance, are written in alexandrines“®!. 

The absent voice could also be interpreted as one of the manifestations of the romantic isotopy of the “inner 
voice”®?, The “absent voice” can be described as a topos, or as a rhetorical figure typical of nineteenth-century 
music. It takes advantage of the “spontaneous” style of eighteenth-century chamber music, where composition and 
improvisation were still nearly undistinguishable®. The “absent voice” represents a musical subject so much in 
distress that they remain wordless. A pathetic “void” has been enacted already in both preceding movements. Other 
examples are the Trio of the E-flat Sonata op. 7/IIl, the Sonata op. 26/1 (Marcia funebre), where only the 
accompaniment is left, and “death” seems to be correlated with the absence of a “vocal subject”. Or Schubert’s 
Moment musical D. 780 no. 4 in C-sharp minor, where despite the finger legato there is no clear melody. In none 
of these cases, the “absent voice” takes place in a contrasting section. The “voice” is missing “right off the bat”, 
as a main utterance. 

The bare accompaniment with which the finale starts, as Jiirgen Uhde showed, can be motivically linked to the 
main theme of the initial movement. First, to a broken chord downwards, then upwards (I, bb. 1-2) another broken 
chord replies in the opposite sense: up and down (III, bb. 20-21). Second, the neighbour tone C-D-C (I, bb. 3-4) 
receives the reply D-Db-C (III, b. 20). Moreover, while the main theme in I closes in a half-cadence and fermata 
(1, b. 16), here a succession of conclusive cadences, as they suit a final movement, seem rhetorically to answer to 
the initial “questions” in a definitive way. 

Besides the “absent voice”, the finale’s main theme stands out for its obsessive ubiquity and its semiquaver 
movement in perpetuum mobile. The undulating gesture in circulatio of the two initial bars is repeated up to 45 


59 Kaiser, Beethovens 32 Klaviersonaten und ihre Interpreten, 419. Interestingly, Kaiser (1928-2017), in a post-modern gesture, lays claim to 
the role of the performer in a musical work. 


60 “Das sind die Kämpfe und das Schluchzen eines ganzen Lebens.” Quoted by Uhde, Beethovens Klaviersonaten, 192, who does not provide 
the source. Kinderman (Beethoven, 113) does (Dennis, Beethoven in German Politics), and opposes Bismarck’s to Lenin’s comments, who 
saw in the Appassionata some “marvelous superhuman music” (Gorky, Days with Lenin). 


61 More about poetic metrical patterns in music in Grimalt, “Traces of Metre and Prosody in Instrumental Music”. 
62 Fora presentation of a romantic isotopy of the “inner voice”, see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 207. 
63 See Beghin and Goldberg, Haydn and the Performance of Rhetoric. 

64 Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 195. 
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times, not counting its derivations®°. This brings the piece close to a “primitive ritual”, in Jürgen Uhde’s perceptive 
words, culminating in the coda in a psychological state of “frenzy” (Raserei)®®. And indeed, since there is no 
redeeming outcome in sight, confronted to choose between resignation and resistance, the finale embraces 
resistance, from the first moment to the last. Musically, this “obsessive resistance” takes the shape of a somehow 
aloof monotony, both melodically and harmonically. Charles Rosen remarked how perpetuum mobile, that would 
not attract special attention in baroque music, turns to an extraordinary, dramatic sign, within the expressive 
vocabulary of the Viennese Classics®’. 

The transition starts at b. 64. To the perpetuum mobile, a violently strepitous accompaniment is added, 
reminding of the first movement’s stile concitato. Pianistically, the non-legato is worth noting, using no pedal, and 
observing the indication Allegro ma non troppo and the 2/4 metre. Most current versions play this finale in half- 
notes, instead of the prescribed crotchets. This makes a non-legato, crisp articulation impossible. 

In b. 72 the V degree is reached on fast track. No truce is granted: even the dominant is veiled by the minor 
mode. The “secondary theme” can be seen as a sheer formula: a fragment with no melody (once more), or quite 
simply a Neapolitan cadence in 2x3 attempts, bb. 75-79. The pathetic diminished third Db-C-B is its only melodic 
content. Here, there is a notable coincidence with the finale of the F-minor Sonata op. 2 no. 1, where the same 
formula is found, b. 22, in a similar function. Once the V degree has been reached, this could fulfil the function of 
“secondary theme”, if later in b. 34 a clear new subject on the V would not be delivered (see ex. 37). 
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Ex. 37. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 2 no. 1/IV, bb. 22-26. 


The same figure appeared in Mozart’s E-minor Sonata K. 304/1, written some scarce years earlier in 1778. The 
piece has also opera seria as its main generic frame. The oscillating, diminished-third figure is featured similarly 
in a subordinated, accompanying position, with no thematic profile, on the pianist’s right hand (see ex. 38). 


The epilogue (b. 96) consists of a series of cadences, starting with a two-part imitation of the main theme and 
closing on the rhythm derived from doubling the “knock” motif. The process is interrupted by a new catastrophic 
irruption of a diminished-seventh chord in b. 112, covering the whole keyboard from top to bottom, fortissimo, in 
a flamboyant anabasis-catabasis. The figure of “catastrophe” usually ends as here in the deep bass register®. 
To close the exposition of the first movement, instead, the feeling of giddiness in front of a disastrous precipice 
was conveyed through an unbridgeable distance between both hands. 

Following the lead of an “obsessive resistance” as cast by the finale’s beginning, the development does not 
develop much, either motivically, or harmonically. It starts at the double bar 118, pianissimo, by turning the 
precedent diminished-seventh chord into the dominant of B-flat minor with a pathetic, lowered ninth. 


65 More about the rhetorical figure of circulatio in my Mapping Musical Signification, 78. 
66 Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 206. 


67 Rosen, The Classical Style, 61f. About the violence implied in perpetuum mobile, see its link to the dramatic topos of tempesta in Grimalt 
2020, 100ff. Robert Hatten (Musical Meaning in Beethoven, 338, n. 24), in his own terminology, remarks that perpetuum mobile is a “marked” 
feature in the Classic style, and “not marked” in baroque. More about perpetual motion in Beethoven and Schubert in Hatten, Interpreting 
Musical Gestures, 244-249. 


68 Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 56. 
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Thematically, the music does not move away from the initial perpetuum mobile; tonally, it stays for 30 bars on 
B-flat minor, one fifth further down: one flat more. This monotony contrasts sharply with the “sonata form” 
dynamic forces and also with the great intensity of the first movement’s development section. 

Two enlarged consecutive cadences on this dark key include the Neapolitan sixth C-flat, b. 130, 138. 
The second time, b. 135, the treble and the alto register display a chromatic neighbour tone B-flat — At — B-flat, 
in imitation, that reminds of the fragment that we called, a bit forcefully, the “secondary theme”. It fits, in any 
case, the general plaintive tone of the whole Sonata. It can also be related to the neighbour tone in the “recitative” 
(bb. 3-4) of the first movement, reacting to the initial “call”. 

In b. 142, this neighbour tone is enlarged and takes the form of a new motif, albeit fragmented as the precedent 
ones. It presents three consecutive syncopations in sforzato on the neighbour note, which gives the figure some 
motivic profile and pathetic urgency. The semiquaver movement, for the first time, has no more the shape of 
undulating scales, but that of a “plucked strings” accompaniment”. Now on its third repetition, the new motif 
regains the tonic, F minor. This could have been a stabilizing or mitigating moment, but the dissonant harmonies 
and the sequences in which the motif is repeated, sempre forte, on different registers, make this passage contrasting, 
but without any loss of dramaturgical tension. 

The sequencing of the new development motif leads to the dominant, as expectable, but not directly, but 
through a conclusive section on the tonic, anticipated already in b. 158. Here, a great enlarged cadence begins, più 
forte, then fortissimo, with imitations between both hands. In a sonata form, such an enlarged cadence usually 
closes expositions. Oddly enough, in this case it serves as retransition to the reprise. Before that, a new irruptio of 
the diminished-seventh chord, piano, diminuendo al pianissimo, breaks the cadence when everything seemed to 
be done, in b. 184. This dissonant chord seems to raise to an “antagonist” role from outside the discourse. It can 
be compared to the disruptive appearance of a represented earthquake in a theatrical performance”. 

Here, as well as briefly in the coda, the unremitting semiquaver movement is broken. The sense of redundance 
and fatigue enhances the tragic feeling: the musical subject seems to be represented caught in a cage of voiceless 
progressively slower tones. The rhetorical, structural result is a stop in the dramaturgical tempo, and a notable 
delay of the reprise. Uhde speaks of “exhaustion respites” (Erschépfungspausen) and of “impotence’ 
(Ohnmacht)". This whole fragment is purely instrumental. The prevalence of the plucked-strings reference makes 
even more poignant the absence of logos, of the “human voice”. The clearest expressive correlate both to the 
perpetuum mobile and to the “absent voice” could be a “dehumanization”, represented in a pathetic tone. 
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Ex. 39. L. van Beethoven, Sonata op. 57/III, bb. 211-213. 


In b. 211 there is a noteworthy discrepancy between manuscript and first edition. In the MS, the C crotchet in 
the bass was tied to the C dotted quaver. It seems Beethoven edited this, and in the first edition this tie is missing 
(see ex. 39). Repeating the second C in this bar has the advantage that it sounds like a reference to the rhythm of 
the Sonata’s initial “call”, in the first movement. On YouTube, however, neither Andras Schiff, nor Claudio Arrau, 
Nikolai Lugansky, Murray Perahia, or Lang Lang, who play on modern instruments, observe this. On a historical 
fortepiano, Shuann Chai does, but not Ronald Brautigam. Paul Badura-Skoda does not mark it on modern piano, 
nor on fortepiano. 

The reprise does not refresh the listener. It rather overwhelms them, with the return of the perpetual, undulating 
movement that the precedent section had briefly interrupted, as if waiting for a new revelation. Instead, 
the restitution of the main theme undermines the hope of a happy outcome, as it would be current in comedy. 
The high-brow tone, on the contrary, incline the listener to the frame of tragedy. Skilfully, an abridged version of 
the main theme is suggested in b. 212, whereas in fact it has the same number of bars as its model in the exposition, 
albeit with the addition of a counterpoint on the soprano, b. 221, repeated and sequenced, that gives it variety. 
The tone of this new motif is resigned. Rhetorically, it represents a new “mumbling”. At its culminating centre, in 
b. 226, an emphatic pianto signals some human, painful presence amid so much mechanical movement. 

The passage corresponding to the transition, b. 256, instead of leading to C minor, modulates in the same way 
— without leaving the motivic material of section A — to D-flat major. From there, following the exposition’s 


69 About the spatial and generic connotations of a “‘plucked-string” accompaniment, see Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 207. 
70 More about musical dramaturgy and rhetoric in Grimalt, Mapping Musical Dramaturgy (forthcoming). 
71 Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 208. 
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metrical scheme, the “secondary theme’s” motif is reached. It follows also literally the bar groupings of the first 
part of the movement, although on a shrill, extremely high range. 

The epilogue (b. 288) is practically identical to that of the exposition as well: it has 2 bars more. It flows in 
irruptio into a new diminished-seventh crisis in b. 302/1, which leads to the repeat of this whole second part, 
development and reprise. The feeling of a circular movement in the accompaniment of the main theme overpowers 
the whole movement, which now seems to turn around itself without finding any way out, or even words to express 
itself. 

The second time around, the epilogue is enlarged for some more bars to a transition to the coda, Presto, b. 308. 
Joachim Kaiser (Op. cit., p. 420) finds a terrific qualifier for this moment: a “Stomp Dance” (Stampftanz). 
The incoherence with the serious tone of the rest of the Sonata, on the edge to a grotesque plot twist is shocking. 
First the harmony stays on the tonic, then it moves to the major relative, and then the whole “dance” is repeated, 
as if the scene had left the tragic setting and had gone into another room. As performers, one way to make this 
desperate moment credible, after everything that has been told, is to present the Presto on minims, a neat contrast 
forte/piano, and a truly frantic rhythm. Versions that embrace classical restraint here, trying to avoid wrong notes, 
miss the tragic irony of this moment, the chance to explore a seldom variant of the pathetic style”. 

In a second section, from b. 325/2 on, the coda goes back to the obsessive, coiled initial movement, forte, only 
now faster and with sforzato off-beat accents on the right hand. The main theme regains prominence, but now it is 
transformed from a “wave” to a frantic swirl. The character is conclusive: there is always less and less to say. This 
second segment is repeated, an octave higher, b. 333. From b. 341 on a liquidating phase starts, fortissimo. 
Liquidation is an emblematic sign in Beethoven’s style to signal conclusion. The end is reached with semiquaver 
broken chords on both hands, from one end to the other of the keyboard, and with the pedal down, to confer a 
definitively catastrophic character to this last katabasis. 

In the finale of op. 57, a preponderance of cadences seems to respond with closure to all the “interrogative” 
processes that had been left open in the first movement, maybe representing some hopeful expectations. 
Rhetorically, the laconism of both first and second movements, especially the first, is replaced by the excessive 
long-windedness of this unremitting, foaming last movement, that reminds of a tragic obsession. 


Conclusions 


Our analytical process started noting formal aspects and interpreting them expressively. For instance, the 
non-repeat in the first movement, or the repeat of the second part in the finale. Second, theatrical and topical 
aspects were considered. References like the recitative, the ominous unison, or the love duet, belonging to the 
operatic medium, enlighten and fundament decisively an interpretation of the work. Spatial aspects seemed to play 
here a special role. This is not a common issue in classical repertoire. Next, rhetorical aspects such as the metanoia 
or the anacoluthon were noted and commented upon. Intertextually, there were other works by Beethoven in the 
same key or with similar dramaturgical trajectories to be compared to, especially the Sonata op. 2 no. 1 (1795), 
the Quartet op. 95 (1810), or the Egmont music. Also, dramaturgical aspects played a major role in our analysis. 
Finally, a hermeneutic global reading of all analytical results led to experience in op. 57 “Absence and Silence as 
a Symbolic Sign”. 

Indeed, rather than “passionate”, op. 57 could have been tagged as “tragic”, attending both to the dramaturgical 
trajectory and to the elevated tone that predominates — with very few exceptions, namely the fine irony of the 
central movement, and the “stomp dance” in the finale’s coda. In Jürgen Uhde’s words: “Here, the story of a great 
will is written, one that wishes to change the existing condition, but the struggle does not lead to liberation’. 

Joachim Kaiser remarks how with the fracture of this finale, a whole way to make sonatas is also crushed”. 
After op. 57, Beethoven takes a break of more than four years (1805-09) without writing any sonata, and then 
shifts to an even more individual style, individually fitted to every new work, starting with op. 78 in F sharp. 

As for the ambivalent relationship Beethoven establishes with generic conventions, it would be no exaggeration 
to say he uses them when it fits him, and on the other hand he enlarges or combines them as well. In the reprise of 
the second theme in the first movement, for instance, he seems to make conventions play the game of his own 
dramaturgical agenda. It is noteworthy that Beethoven’s piano music, as in most romantic composers before Liszt, 
submits itself to the implicit rules of sonata, i. e., a domestic genre. His sonatas, with few exceptions, reach the 
highest peaks of expressive ambition without requiring anything else than the pianistic equipment a lady had at 
her disposal at the turn of the nineteenth century: scales, arpeggios, chords, accompanied melodies, a little bit of 


72 Grimalt, Mapping Musical Signification, 94ff. 


73 “Hier wird die Geschichte eines großen Willens geschrieben, der die bestehenden Verhältnisse verändern möchte, aber der Kampf führt 
nicht zur Befreiung.“, in: Uhde, Beethovens Klaviermusik, 191. 


74 Kaiser, Beethovens 32 Klaviersonaten, 420. 
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counterpoint. Here in op. 57, however, and even more in the late sonatas, the technical palette incorporates some 
moments from the professional concerto arsenal. 

If “tragedy” is the acknowledged aesthetic and psychic frame, the “protagonist” of op. 57 might be a “pathetic 
silence”, the represented inability to put words to distress. As if to reinforce this interpretation, in the MS a fermata 
is set on the rest at the end of the third movement”. Similarly, another fermata at the very end of the first movement 
seems to grant a pause for emotional transition to the work’s central oasis. The thematised “quietness” could be 
related to the deafness’ silence, i. e., to the composer’s inability to perceive words or sounds, whether of comfort 
or otherwise. Admittedly, such biographical interpretations tend to become excessive and unconvincing, in most 
cases. But such an automatism was generated by precisely these pieces of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and particularly by Beethoven’s “middle period”. Works like the Appassionata, therefore, are one of the few places 
where such biographical stances can make sense. 

From a broader historical perspective, it is worth noting how the “high” tone of op. 57, and of other similar 
works, contributed decisively to create a socially prestigious “classical music”. In Beethoven’s time, music did not 
have the dignity or the place within social life that it will acquire during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Still in 1790, Kant leaves music below poetry, because he understands that sensation is under reflection, and for 
him music belongs to the sensorial pleasures, rather than to culture’®. Beethoven’s work, and the 19'-century’s 
interpretation of it, were determinant to this shift. 
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